II
Wedding
WITH a scratchy pen dipped in violet ink Ludmilla signed the document
the registrar placed before her. The simple civil ceremony was complete.
She was now Vassilieva, Sasha's wife.
The registrar shook hands and wished them happiness as warmly as
though they were the first couple she had ever united. She was an expansive
woman and enjoyed officiating at the marriages of the crowds of young
people who came to get registered. She had held the same job for years
now and noted with satisfaction that divorces were decreasing. Life in the
Soviet Union was settling down nicely. She rearranged her haircomb once
or twice with a purr of contentment. Yes, she liked her job, and she liked
her small but important office (dominated by large portraits of Karl Marx,
Engels, Lenin and Stalin), where she felt she too was helping to make
history.
She beamed upon Sasha and Ludmilla as they walked out, arm-in-arm,
Ludmilla holding her flimsy marriage certificate, the violet ink not yet dry.
Outside, both families were gathered in full force, muffled in furs and
padded coats, and stamping their high felt boots in the snow to keep warm.
Papa Vassiliev, with the adroitness of a conjurer, produced a laige bunch
of flowers from behind his back and presented them to Ludmilla, There
were kisses and embraces all round. The young people then went off to
the Park to skate, and the old people hurried to the Vassiliev flat on Arbat
to make preparations for the wedding party that evening*
Ludmilla and Sasha struggled on to a crowded tram which was clanging
its ponderous way down the broad boulevard in the direction of the Gtirki
Pleasure Park. Ludmilla peered through a hole someone had rubbed with
a kopek in the thick ice on the window of the tram.
It was a gay scene. All Moscow seemed to be out-of-doors that day.
The tree-lined boulevard was alive with moving figures. There were
mothers and lathers out for a walk with their families; sweethearts, walking
ann-in-arm, wholly absorbed in each other; young mothers taking their
babies for an airing in wicker prams mounted on runners, or dragging their
small ehHdren behind them on sledges through the snow. The small
children were muffled in curly white lambskin, shawls wound round their
heads, thick woollen mittens on their hands and felt boots on their feet